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CHINESE COMMUNISTS MOVE TO SZECHUAN 





URING the past month—on October 15 and 
again on November 12 — official Nanking 
sources have twice reported the capture of Juichin, 
capital of the central Soviet areas in Kiangsi 
province which have been held by the Chinese 
Communist forces since 


Kiangsi to Szechuan. There is thus good reason 
to believe that the central Communist leaders 
have deliberately withdrawn the bulk of their 
forces from Kiangsi, and are pushing west to 
join the Soviet armies operating in Szechuan 
province. 





1928. On the basis of 
these reports, which 
though still unconfirmed 
are supported by circum- 
stantial evidence, it seems Sot 
evident that Nanking’s (-~-KWEICHOW-; SSS 
steady “go-slow” cam- / : 
paign initiated by Chiang ) . 
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Since early 1933 the So- 
viet areas in northern 
Szechuan have § steadily 
expanded, following suc- 
cessive victories over 
minor warlords. As a 
result of this process 
General Liu Hsiang, the 
provincial commander-in- 
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ly rendered the Soviet 
military position in Kiangsi untenable. This cam- 
paign involved the gradual consolidation of re- 
captured territory both by road-building and by 
the construction of blockhouses at strategic points, 
and was marked by the increasingly effective use 
of airplane bombers purchased chiefly from the 
United States. Its success will mean the revoca- 
tion of the measures introduced by the Kiangsi 
peasant and worker Soviets — especially in the 
sphere of land redistribution — and the re-estab- 
lishment of the old system of landlord-usurer 
exploitation in the villages. Since literally mil- 
lions of Chinese peasants in the Kiangsi-Fukien 
areas have become politically conscious and ac- 
tive, this process will have to be carried through 
by measures so drastic that they will result in a 
seriously disaffected population. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s principal military aim, more- 
over, which was to encircle and eventually to ex- 
terminate the Kiangsi Soviet armies, seems to 
have completely miscarried. None of the Kiangsi 
battles has been severe enough to warrant the be- 
lief that the full strength of the Communist forces 
has been engaged. On the other hand, numerous 
clashes have recently been reported in Hunan and 
Kweichow provinces, along the line of march from 


chief, has been forced to 
muster the bulk of the Szechuan armed forces in 
a determined effort to stay the Soviet advances. 
Late in August a whole brigade of Liu Hsiang’s 
army was wiped out in the course of severe fight- 
ing at Wanyuan. Following this defeat, General 
Liu telegraphed his resignation to the Nanking 
authorities and retired to Chungking, the com- 
mercial metropolis of Szechuan on the upper 
Yangtze. At this time the value of the Szechuan 
currency depreciated alarmingly, and silver remit- 
tances from the province assumed large propor- 
tions. On September 14, however, after drastic 
pressure from Chiang Kai-shek, General Liu 
Hsiang resumed command of the anti-Red forces 
in Szechuan. Fresh military supplies were hur- 
riedly sent him from Nanking, while he himself 
sought to raise ten million dollars from the mer- 
chants of Chungking for “urgent military ex- 
penses.”’ 

At present Liu Hsiang is barely holding his own 
against the Soviet areas in the north. Should the 
main Soviet armies succeed in entering Szechuan 
from the south, General Liu will be caught be- 
tween overwhelming forces. In such a case, un- 
less Chiang Kai-shek can rapidly throw in large 
additional bodies of troops, the Soviet occupation 

















of the major part of Szechuan province, including 
even Chungking, may follow. Since the Yangtze 
is now at low water, the Japanese, American, 
British and other foreign gunboats would en- 
counter difficulties in forestalling the Communist 
capture of Chungking or in soon ousting the Red 
forces should the city be taken. 

That Chiang Kai-shek is alive to these possibili- 
ties is attested by his recent movements. Instead 
of heading the Kiangsi drive in person, as might 
have been expected, he has been out of the prov- 
ince for the past two months. Early in October 
he summoned a number of ranking Kuomintang 
commanders to Hankow for an important confer- 
ence on the military situation. Following this 
meeting, he left for an extended trip to the north, 
where he has sought to detach six military divi- 
sions from Hopei, Shansi and Shensi provinces for 
concentration at Hankow. These activities supply 
further proof that the major theatre of hostilities 
is shifting to Szechuan. Effective occupation of 
this inaccessible and mountainous province by the 
Communist forces would confront Chiang Kai- 
shek with a far more difficult task than that in 
Kiangsi, which required a six-year struggle. 

T. A. BISSON 


British Political Trends 

The British National Government closed the 
1933-1934 session of Parliament on November 16 
after the passage of the Incitement to Disaffec- 
tion bill. This “Sedition Act” makes it an offense 
even to possess, with intent to disseminate, 
literature which if spread among the armed forces 
of the Crown would seduce them from their “duty 
or allegiance.” A storm of protest in the country 
against this apparently anti-Communist bill — 
especially the provision increasing the power of 
search by police — on the ground that it infringed 
personal liberty forced the government to accept 
important amendments to its original draft, 
whose very introduction has been generally con- 
sidered gratuitous. This Act has increased pre- 
vailing criticism that the National Government 
has outlived the emergency on which it based its 
appeal at the General Election of 1931 and has 
brought forward no really constructive policy to 
deal with foreign affairs or unemployment. AI- 
though a measure of recovery enabled the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to benefit rentiers, unem- 
ployed, and industry in his 1934-1935 budget, it 
has not touched the most depressed industries. 
Moreover, the government’s policy of agricultural 
protection is an obstacle to that revival in export 
of manufactured goods and capital without which 
British recovery cannot maintain its pace. 
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The National Government will face even more 
criticism during the new session of Parliament 


which opened on November 20. Following 
on the publication this week of the conclusions 
of the Parliamentary Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform, the government is expected 
to introduce an India bill which will meet deter- 
mined opposition from Tory back-benchers and 
thereby threaten a split in the central pillar of the 
National Government’s overwhelming strength in 
the Commons. The bare rejection by the October 
1934 Congress of Conservative Associations of a 
die-hard resolution censoring the government’s 
India policy indicates the increasing desire in the 
Conservative electorate to return to straight party 
government. 

Should the Conservatives decide to end their 
association with the small National Labour and 
National Liberal groups in the government ma- 
jority, they would face a Labour party greatly 
strengthened since the debacle of 1931. The un- 
popular “means test” for determining the relief 
requirements of the uninsured unemployed, failure 
to bring back prosperity to the derelict areas, and 
the Foreign Secretary’s half-hearted attitude to- 
ward the League of Nations and the Disarmament 
Conference—all have increased the natural swing 
of the pendulum in favor of the Labour opposi- 
tion. Already pledged not to form another minor- 
ity government, the Labour party at its Southport 
Conference in October officially voted that its next 
government would take over banks and key in- 
dustries, with compensation for private owners in 
the form of annuities. Despite this threat to 
property, the activities of Mosley’s British Fas- 
cists and the traditional distrust of extravagant 
Socialist expenditures, the Labour party has con- 
tinued its succession of election gains. After 
twenty-seven years of Conservative domination, 
the London County Council was captured by La- 
bour in March 1934; in the following October the 
“Socialists,” surpassing their sweeping victories 
of 1933, gained control of many important City 
Councils and the majority of London Borough 
Councils. By maintaining its voting strength 
while the supporters of the National Government 
have fallen away, Labour since 1931 has won eight 
seats in Parliamentary by-elections. These gains 
by the Labour party, although insufficient to 
threaten a general election before the present 
House of Commons reaches the end of its term in 
1936, forecast a possible deadlock at the next ap- 
peal to the country comparable to that of 1929, 
when no party held a parliamentary majority. 


WILLIAM KOREN, JR. 
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